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Humorous ... 


TO HENRY B. BLACKWELL. 


By William Lloyd Garrison. 





(Written for his 80th birthday, May 
4, 1905.) 
May, month of sunshine and of open- 
ing spring, 


Hope’s harbinger, with cheery 
lengthening days! 
Thou wert fit birth-time for the 


friend we praise 

In verse that creeps for lack of soar- 
ing wing. 

Summer nor autumn, nor the winter's 


rime 

That but adorns his venerable 
crown, 

Can hold his youthful, springlike 


spirit down, 
Or overawe us by the count of time. 
Active and agile-minded, every phase 


Of human welfare interests and 
charms; 
He asks not strength, but that the 


sunset rays 
Prolong their light for further feats 
of arms. 
Like May’s 
divine, 
Through time’s dried leaves his rosy 
colors shine. 


arbutus, fragrant and 





EDITORIAL NOTES. 


saddest period 


This is the in the 
office of the Woman’s Journal since 
the time, sixteen years ago, when 


Lucy Stone, the founder of the paper, 
Our much-loved senior 
editor is no more. He was taken ill 
on Saturday evening, Aug. 28, and on 
Sept. he had 


passed away. 


afternoon, 
into rest. 


‘> 


Tuesday 
entered 


Mr. Blackwells editorial which ap- 
pears in the Woman's Journal this 
week is the last of a series extending 


over nearly forty years. It must have 


been written just before he fell ill. 
He told us where we should find it, 
before he grew too weak to talk. It 


deals with the contrast between Eng- 
lish and American methods of suf- 
frage work—a subject that had been 
much on his mind of late. 


When Henry B. Blackwell made his 
first speech for woman suffrage, in 
1853, women could not vote any- 
where, except at municipal elections 
in Sweden, and at school elections in 
Ontario and Kentucky. Today wom- 
en vote for all officers in Wyoming, 
Colorado, Utah, Idaho, Norway, Fin- 


land, New Zealand and Australia. 
They have municipal suffrage 
throughout England, Scotland, Ire- 


land, Canada, Kansas, Denmark, Ice- 
land, and a number of cities in Eu- 
rope. They have school suffrage in 
half the States of the Union, and tax 
suffrage in Iowa, Montana, Louisiana, 
Michigan, and the greater part of 
New York State. During these 56 
years, there has been more advance 
in women’s educational, industrial 
and property rights than in all the 
preceding centuries. The world for 














HENRY BROWNE BLACKWELL. 


Born May 4, 1825; 


died Sept. 7, 1909. 





women has been revolutionized in the 
direction of larger freedom. And no 
other man has worked so long or so 
hard to bring about this change as 
Henry B. Blackwell, 





HENRY GEORGE FOR WOMAN 
SUFFRAGE. 


The 


George’s 


many celebrations of Henry 
seventieth birthday recall 
the fact that Mr. George, like most 
of the progressive thinkers of 
age, was an advocate of equal rights 


our 


for women. He wrote: 

The right of a woman to vote is 
just as clear as that of a man, and 
rests on the same ground. Since she 
is called on to obey the laws, she 
ought to have a voice in making 
them. And the assumption that she 


is not fit to vote is no better reason 
for denying her that right than was 
the similar assumption which has 
been urged against every extension 
of the franchise to unfranchised men. 


PEACE AND WOMAN’S BALLOT. 
Mrs. J. D. Allen of Memphis, presi- 
dent the Woman Suf- 
frage Association, said at the recent 


of Tennessee 


National Suffrage Convention in 
Seattle that she had succeeded in in- 
teresting the Daughters of the Con- 


federacy in her State in the work for 
international and arbitration, 
and they had offered a prize for the 
Through 
this work, also, their interest in the 
suffrage movement had been much in- 
“If you want to further the 
suffrage work in State,” 
Mrs. Allen to the delegates from the 
North and West, “take up the peace 
work, and get your G. A. R.’s and D. 
A. R.’s and all your other war socie- 
ties to take it up.” This is a capital 
suggestion. 


peace 


best essay on the subject. 


creased. 


your said 





A refreshing victory for free speech 
has just been won in Servia. The 
king brought suit against a newspaper 
for making disparaging remarks about 
the crown prince. He wanted the 
paper suppressed. The Supreme 
Court decided that the conduct of the 
prince was such as to “tend to evoke 
the hatred of the people,” and further 
declared that, “as the king has not 
given proper attention to the training 
and education of the future King of 
Servia, which it was his duty both as 
father, as king and as commander of 
the army to do, it was the right and 
duty of his subjects to call his atten- 
tion to this neglect, through the press 
or other legitimate channels.” 





LL SIEBOT ARR 
IN MEMORIAM. 


Henry B. Blackwell was born May 
4, 1825, in Bristol, England, the son 
of Samuel and Hannah (Lane) Black- 
well. His father, an advanced Lib- 
eral, and an admirer of American in- 
stitutions, emigrated with his family 
to this country in 1832, and engaged 
in sugar-refining in New York City, 
where he the first vacuum 
pans in America. The family took an 
the 
home 


} 


set up 
anti-slavery 

Long 
persecuted 
child 
to 


interest in 
movement, their 
land a 
abolitionists, 
{helped his 
| . . 
be sold at the anti-slavery fairs. 
Cooked for the Family. 
In 1838, the father moved to Cin- 
|} cinnati, O., partly with the hope of in- 
troducing the cultivation of beet 
sugar, and thereby making the slave- 


active 
on Is- 
refuge for 


Henry 


was 


and as a 


sisters do up candies 





grown cane sugar unprofitable; but 
he died the g#ame year, leaving a 
widow and nine children very poor 
and dependent on their own exer- 
tions. The mother and elder daugh- 
ters opened a_= school. Henry, a 


bright 13-year-old boy, first assisted 
his mother by acting as cook for the 





family. He concocted savory stews 
in a broken coffee pot, and boasted 
of his ability to make three wholly 


different kinds of bread, all good. 
Early Business Life. 
began his business life 
office boy, later was employed in a 
bank, afterwards engaged with prof- 
it in the milling business, and finally 
became travelling partner in a hard- 


He as an 


ware firm, building up a large trade 
in the Wabash valley. For seven 
years he travelled on horseback all 
through Ohio, Indiana and _ Illinois, 
often over unfathomably muddy 
roads; and he did some remarkable 
“stunts” for his firm, riding swiftly 
for great distances through the un- 
broken forest. He said of this experi- 
ence: 


“I was in the habit for six months 
in the year of visiting my customers 
and creating new ones, going all 
through the then new States of Ohio, 
Indiana and Illinois, sleeping at night 
in a log-cabin, or wherever I hap- 
pened to be, meeting the plain people 
of the West in a way that was worth 
more to me than a liberal education. 
I have always felt since that I am a 
Western man, although I feel now 
that I am a Massachusetts man also.” 

A Social Favorite. 

He was a young man of brilliant 
talents. With a fine voice for sing- 
ing and speaking, and a temperament 
of unbounded energy, bubbling over 
with wit and fun, he was a great 
favorite socially. Though his jour- 
neys took him through many malari- 
ous regions where it was generally 





believed that the only way for peo- 
ple to escape fever and ague was to 
keep themselves soaked in whiskey, 


| he eschewed the whiskey and never 
) caught the ague. 
Cincinnati Literary Club. 


Mr. Blackwell was a member of 
the old Literary Club of Cincinnati, 
to which Rutherford B. Hayes, Ains- 
worth R. Spofford, the late Librarian 
of Congress, and other men _ after- 
ward prominent belonged. He was 
one of a group of young men of lib- 
eral views who were instrumental in 
bringing Ralph Waldo Emerson, Theo- 
dore Parker and other distinguished 
radicals out to the West to lecture. 


An Epoch-Making Speech. 


In 1853 he took an active part in 
the Free Soil movement. A _ joint 
meeting of the tree Soilers and the 
“Know-Nothings” was held in Cin- 
cinnati, to try to make a_ coalition. 
The meeting was stormy, and the ef- 
fort for union seemed about to fail, 
when Mr. Blackwell got the floor and 
made a speech that carried the audi- 
ence by storm and accomplished the 
fusion. The coalition then effected 
sent from Cincinnati to Columbus 
the delegation that made Salmon P. 
Chase Governor of Ohio, the position 
from which he rose to be Chief Jus- 
tice of the United States. 

In the speech that swept the conven- 
tion, Mr. Blackwell described two 
knights, personal enemies, who were 
riding through a forest in opposite di- 
rections, and came upon a lady as- 
saulted by ruffians. They instantly 
cast aside their personal differences 
for the time being, and united to res- 
cue the lady. Then they rode upon 
their way again, honorable enemies 
once more. He likened the Free Soil- 
ers and the Know-Nothings to the two 
knights, and the country to the en- 
dangered lady—an illustration char- 
acteristically chivalrous. 

$10,000 for His Head. 

He and his family continued to 
take a warm interest in the anti-slav- 
ery movement. On account of the 
leading part that Mr. Blackwell took 
in the rescue of a slave girl, a re- 
ward of $10,000 was offered for his 
head, at a public meeting in Mem- 
phis, Tenn. Irate Kentuckians used 
to come into his hardware store for 
months after and stare at him. When 
asked their business, they would 
frankly admit that they wanted to 
identify him for lynching purposes, 
in case they should ever catch him 
“on the other side of the river.” 

His First Suffrage Speech. 

In 1853 Mr. Blackwell made _ his 
first speech for woman suffrage, at a 
great convention in Cleveland, O. 


Meets His Future Wife. 


Mr. Blackwell thus describes his 
first meeting with his future wife: 
“One day, in or about the year 


1850, a young lady called at my hard- 
ware store in Cincinnati to collect a 
little draft drawn by the treasurer of 
the Anti-slavery Society. She was thin 


and pale, but with something beauti- 
ful in her expression, and wonder- 
fully eloquent in her voice and man- 
ner. She had been visiting her 
brother in the Wabash valley. 
He died suddenly of cholera. She 
settled his estate, and on her return 


through Indiana was prostrated with 
typhoid fever. I postponed paying 
the draft until the next day, and sent 
my brother around to pay it at a 
friend's house where she was staying, 
suggesting to him that I thought he 
had better make the acquaintance of 


Miss Lucy Stone,” with an eye to 
marriage. His brother was pleased 
with her, but did not fall in love. 

He Falls in Love. 

In 1853, during a visit to Massa- 
chusetts, he attended a _ legislative 
hearing at which Lucy Stone, Wen- 
dell Phillips and Theodore Parker 
spoke in support of a woman suf- 
frage petition headed by Louisa Al- 


He made up his mind 
then to marry Lucey if he _ could. 
When he went to her father’s farm- 
house in West Brookfield to begin his 
courtship, he found her standing on 
the table, whitewashing the kitchen 
ceiling. Lucy Stone was at that time 
the best-known advocate of woman’s 
rights in the country. She was the 
béte noir of the conservatives, and a 
set of verses had not long before ap- 
peared in one of the Boston papers, 
describing the fervent gratitude that 
awaited the valiant man who should 
marry her and by matrimony (it was 
assumed) reduce her to silence: 


cott’s mother. 


“A name like Curtius’ shall be his, 
On Fame’s loud trumpet blown, 

Who with a wedding kiss shuts up 
The mouth of Lucy Stone!” 


An Arduous Courtship. 


He had a long and arduous court- 
ship, for Lucy had made up her mind 
not to marry, meaning to devote her- 
self wholly to the work for equal 
rights. But he promised to devote 
himself to the same work, and per- 
suaded her that together they could 
do more for it than she could do 
alone. He kept the promise loyally, 


not only during the 38 years of their 
(Continued on Page 146.) 








CONCERNING WOMEN. 


Mrs. Pankhurst on Oct. 22 will ad- 
dress a great meeting to be held in 
Tremont Temple the Massachu- 
setts W. S. A. and the Boston E. S. A. 
for Good Government, jointly. 


by 


May Sutton, the tennis player, has 
created a sensation in England. She 
has announced that no woman should 
marry before the age of 25. Already 
various titled ladies have rushed into 


print. Lady Cardigan says that “no 
girl knows her own mind in her 
teens.” 


Mrs. Theresa A. Crowley, chairman 
of the legislative committee of the 
Massachusetts Woman Suffrage Asso- 
ciation, and a speaker in a number 
of the open-air meetings recently held 
in this State, has written a farcical 
sketch, “The Suffragettes.” It is to 
be produced at Keith’s theatre next 
Monday, with Miriam O'Leary, remem- 
bered by Bostonians as a member of 
the Boston .luseum stock company, 
in the leading role. 

May Mills addressed 
American Municipali- 
Montreal, Can- 
the N. A. 


Miss Harriet 
the League of 
ties at its meeting in 
ada, as a delegate from 
ss ae Montreal papers _pro- 
nounced her speech “easily the 
first’ among those delivered on that 
day of the convention. The Montreal 
Witness came out with a cartoon 
showing a lady walking along the 
street with a ballot in her hand, and 
a number of shady-looking individ- 
uals, labelled “Grafters,’ dodging 
into holes and corners in alarm. 

Rey. Anna H. Shaw has gone from 
Moylan, Pa., to New York City, to be 
at the new Headquarters. Her ad- 
dress for the next few months will be 
Room 1706, No. Fifth avenue, 
New York. Miss Shaw writes: “I 
leave my beautiful home in the coun- 
try, where everything is gloriously 
beautiful now, to go to the great city 
to get ready for the coming of Pro- 
fessors Potter and Peck. We want 
the Headquarters to be in good work- 
ing order by Sept. 15. I have only 
been in my home weeks since 
April 10. Life is busy!” 


Edith Rockefeller 
planned a 
Lake 
Ill. 
ed 


other leading residents 


505 


two 


McCormick has 
Venice’ in 
off Lake Forest, 
McCormick has _present- 
Frederick Gade and 
of Lake For- 
est a plan for creating a series of is- 


miniature 

Michigan 
Mrs. 
to Mayor 


lands some distance out in the lake, 


a sheltered harbor for boats and 
yachts within the bulwark’ thus 
thrown up against old Michigan’s 
breakers, and on the shore a munic- 


ipal bathing house for the use of all 
Archi- 
it. 


cost 


of the residents, rich and poor. 
tect Burnham to 

The preliminary work 
about $200,000. Mrs. McCormick her- 
self will contribute this amount to the 
improvement, and other wealthy Lake 
Forest residents have promised to as- 


is design 


will 


The city of Lake Forest is also 
to appropriate a_ certain 
amount, Mrs. McCormick offers 
$1,000,000 toward the project if other 
citizens will raise an equal amount. 
Mrs. Nelson Andrews, 
whose play, “Through a Window,” is 
to be brought out for the first time by 
Klaw and Erlanger at the Park 
Theatre in Boston on Nov. 9, is an ar- 
dent suffragist. She is an experienced 
playwright, having already had seven 
plays produced, and she may be the 
first dramatist to succeed in getting a 
suffrage play of American life before 
the public. She at work on 
such a play, which will be produced 
the coming season. Mrs. Andrews be- 
lieves that greatest impression 
can be made at first with a comedy, a 
satire. Her “Through a Window” is a 
woman’s play. It shows the woman as 
the victim of our corrupt political 
system, Heretofore such women— 
those who, because of their economic 
dependence, are supported and edu- 
cated with money gained through the 
soul-degradation of some male rela- 
tive, have been left in the background. 
The carefully-nurtured wives and 
daughters of cultured grafters have 
never before been treated in the 
drama as the real victims of it all. 


sist. 


expected 


Gertrude 


is now 


tne 
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CONTRASTED METHODS. 


The 
contained 


Aug. 28 
remark- 
compilations of recent English 
American efforts by women to 
their own enfranchisement 
of their Both give 
evidence of and _sin- 
cerity, but they are in striking con- 
trast as to methods. 

Britain the suffragists ap- 


of 
two 


Woman's Journal 


side by side 
able 
and 
promote 
that 


equal 


and sisters. 


courage 


In Great 


pear in the attitude of conflict with 
the authorities and the police, sub- 
jecting themselves to imprisonment 


as law-breakers, and their chivalrous 
male brutal violence 
and injuries. In Massachu- 
setts, contrary, the women 
series of open- 
without pre- 
every- 
respect. 


supporters to 
personal 
the 

holding a 
meetings, gathered 
meditation, and welcomed 
where with attention and 
We Americans, it seems to me, may 
well congratulate ourselves on _ the 
more civilized and aggressive 
American method of procedure. 

Nothing in the history of reforms 
can exceed the heroism displayed by 
the suffragettes and their allies in 
this unequal contest with existing 
institutions. But, however the 
tacle may affect public opinion 
abroad, similar methods would not 
commend themselves to American ap- 
proval. Here our weapons are and 
must continue to be political. Our 
threat must be not against either par- 
ty as such, but against the individual 
legislative candidates who refuse to 
give assurances of active support if 
elected. 

Both Republican and Democratic 
parties in Massachusetts have en- 
dorsed woman suffrage in their State 
conventions; the former in 1872, the 
latter in 1882; but in both cases a 
majority of the candidates elected on 
those platforms voted against it in 
the following Legislature. After that 
experience, it would be a waste of 
time and effort to seek again for par- 
ty endorsement. Individuals, on the 
contrary, rarely fail to carry out their 
personal pledges made before elec- 
tion. A Citizens’ League for woman 
suffrage in every representative dis- 
trict, non-partisan and independent 
of the party bosses, will solve the 
problem. It will stand behind all 
political parties, and compel them to 
do our bidding. The 87,000 men who 
voted for woman suffrage 14 years 
ago have now grown to 150,000, and 
can elect or defeat a majority of the 
Legislature. H. B. B. 


on 


have been 


air 


less 


spec- 





THE SOUTH AFRICAN CONSTI- 
TUTION. 


The new constitution of South Afri- 
ca gives no votes to women. A large- 
ly-signed the franchise 
was sent to its framers, and the Boer 


petition for 
element favored granting the request, 


because it would give them a party 


advantage. For the same reason, the 
British were determined not to grant 
it, even refused to 
women part the population. 
The Boers first asked that the rep- 
resentation allotted to each communi- 
ty in to the 
number of its inhabitants, men, wom- 
en and children, as in America. This 
they asked that 
women allowed to vote. 
This By the con- 
stitution as adopted, a Boer town of 
1000 men, and 4000 chil- 
dren—nearly souls—will have 
no more representation than a min- 
ing camp of 1000 men and 50 women. 


and recognize 


as of 


should be proportion 


was refused. Then 


should be 


also was refused. 


900 women 
6000 


Colored men also are excluded from a 
vote, except in Cape Colony, and are 
debarred from election to the Union 
Parliament. Politically, nothing 
recognized but the “white male 


is 
citi- 
zen.” 

It was feared that the enemies of 
equal rights nad so worded the con- 
stitution as to make it difficult or im- 
enfranchise women here- 
Philip Snowden, whose 


to 
Mr. 


possible 
after. 


wife, Mrs. Ethel Snowden, left so de- 
lightful 


an impression in America, 





determined to have this point cleared 
up. The following extract from the 
debate on the South African bill 
shows the course he took: 


Mr. Snowden: I beg to move, after 
the word “persons” (“to entitle per- 
sons to vote at the election of mem- 
bers of the House of Assembly”), to 
insert the words “either male or fe- 
male.” Fortunately it will not be 
necessary for me to detain the Com- 
mittee more than a minute in stating 
the object of this amendment. I have 
put it down in order to ascertain 
whether, under the provisions of this 
clause, the Union Parliament will 
have power to make alterations in 
the basis of the franchise in future. 
Will they be able by an ordinary ma- 
jority vote to extend the franchise 
to women? I raise this question be- 
cause I am not quite certain that in 
law, and especially franchise law, the 
word “persons” includes women. So 
far as I understand the meaning of 
that word in English franchise law, 
women are not included, and I won- 
der whether the word has the same 
meaning in this measure. I should 
like to have an assurance from the 
Attorney-General that at any time 
the Union Parliament would be able 
to extend the franchise to women by 
an ordinary majority vote. 

Sir W. Robson: I think the con- 
struction of the word “persons” in 
Clause 35 would include males or fe- 


males. The female suffrage might be 
granted by a local Parliament forth- 
with. Clause 152 provides that “Par- 
liament may by law repeal or alter 
any of the provisions of this Act,” 
subject to certain restrictions and 
reservations with regard to Section 


with which we are now dealing. 

Mr. Snowden: There is a clause in 
the bill which provides that certain 
things shall not be done except by a 
majority of two-thirds. May I as« 
whether that would apply in the case 
of a bill to give female suffrage? 

Sir W. Robson: The provision to 
which the Hon. Member refers does 
not apply in such a case. 

Mr. Snowden: I taxe it, on the 
statement of the Attorney-General, 
that the Union Parliament will have 
at any time, under the powers con- 
ferred by this Act, the right to ex- 
tend the franchise to women by a ma- 
jority vote. I beg leave to withdraw 
the amendment. 

Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


It was well to have this point set- 
tled. When the Supreme Court of 
Washington Territory determined to 
disfranchise the women before State- 
hood, in order to keep them from hav- 
ing any voice in deciding whether 
they should retain their Territorial 
right of suffrage in the constitution 
of the new State, it first pronounced 
the woman suffrage law unconstitu- 
tional because of a technical flaw in 
its heading. The Legislature then re- 
enacted it, with a correct heading. 
Thereupon the Supreme Court again 
declared it unconstitutional, on the 
ground that, when Congress gave the 
Territorial Legislature ad- 
mit to suffrage such persons as they 
chose, did not have it 
specifically in mind that they might 
enfranchise women. Thanks to Mr. 
Snowden, no South African casuist 
can raise this quibble hereafter. 

As each South African State is left 


9r 
ov, 


power to 


Congress 





free to enfranchise its women, the 
States where Boer influence  pre- 
dominates will probably proceed to 
do so. A. S. B. 
MARRIAGE PROTEST. 
Among the events of note in the 
life of Henry B. Blackwell was the 


protest against the inequality of the 
old marriage laws, published by him 
and his wife on the occasion of their 
The injustices enumerated 
then uni 
Now they have done 
away with in most the 
change largely due to the work of the 
of half a 


wedding. 
in the 
versal. 


protest were almost 
been 
of States, a 


bridegroom and bride cen- 
tury ago. 

The protest in the 
Worcester Spy and the Boston Trav- 
eler, that the world of 1855 might 
know the stand that had been taken. 


The following is Thomas Wentworth 


was published 


Higginson’s letter to the Spy: 


“It was my privilege to celebrate 


May Day by officiating at a wedding | 


the hills of 
bridegroom 


a farmhouse among 
Brookfield. | The 
was a man of tried 
in the Western anti-slavery move- 
ment; and the bride is one whose fair 
name is known throughout the na- 
tion, one whose rare intellectual qual- 
excelled by the private 
beauty of her heart and life. 

“I never perform the marriage cere- 
mony without a renewed sense of the 


in 
West 
worth, a leader 


ities are 


iniquity of our present system of laws 
in respect to marriage; a system by 
which ‘man and wife are one, and 
that one is the husband.’ It was with 
my hearty concurrence, therefore, 
that the following protest was read 
and signed, as a part of the nuptial 








ceremony; and I send it to you, that 
others may be induced to do like- 
wise.” 

Here is the protest, as drawn up 
jointly by Lucy Stone and H. B. 
Blackwell: 

“While acknowledging our mutual 
affection by publicly assuming the re- 
lationship of husband and wife, yet, 
in justice to ourselves and a great 
principle, we deem it our duty to de- 
clare that this act on our part im- 
plies no sancuon of nor promise of 
voluntary obedience to such of the 
present laws of marriage as refuse to 
recognize the wife as an independent. 
rational being, while they confer upon 
the husband an injurious and unnat- 
ural superiority, investing him with 


/legal powers which no honorable man 


and which no man 
We protest especial- 


would exercise, 
should possess. 


ly against the laws which give the 
husband: 

1. “The custody of the wife’s per- 
son. 

2. “The exclusive control and 


guardianship of their children. 
3. “The sole ownership of her per- 
sonal and use of her real estate, un- 


less previously settled upon her or 
placed in the hands of trustees, as 


in the case of minors, idiots and luna- 


tics. 


4. “The absolute right to the 
product of her industry. 

5. “Also against laws which give 
to the widower so much larger and 
more permanent an interest in the 
property of his deceased wife than 


they give to the widow in that of her 
deceased husband. 

6. “Finally, against the whole sys- 
tem by which ‘the legal existence of 
the wife is suspended during mar- 
riage,’ that, in most States, she 
neither has a legal part in the choice 
of her residence, nor can she make a 
will, nor sue or be sued in her own 
name, nor inherit property. 

“We believe that personal inde- 
pendence and equal human rights can 
never be forfeited, except for crime; 
that marriage should be an equal and 
permanent partnership, and so recog- 
nized by law; that, until it is so recog- 
nized, married partners should pro- 
vide against the radical injustice of 
present laws by every means in their 
power. 

“We believe that where domestic 
difficulties arise no appeal should be 
made to legal tribunals under exist- 
ing laws, but that all difficulties 
should be submitted to the equitable 
adjustment of arbitrators mutually 
chosen. 

“Thus, reverencing 
our protest against rules and customs 
which are unworthy of the name, 
since they violate justice, the essence 
of law.” 

(Signed) 


sO 


law, we enter 


Henry B. Blackwell, 
Lucy Stone. 
West Brookfield, Mass., May 1, 1855. 
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Henry B. Blackwell. 
(Continued from Page 145.) 


married life, but during the 16 years 
since his wife’s death. 
Marriaae Protest. 

They were married May 1, 1855, by 
the Rev. (now Colonel) Thomas 
Wentworth Higginson. On this occa- 
sion they published a joint protest 
against the inequalities in the mar- 
riage law, which at that time gave a 
husband almost unlimited power over 
his wife, her property and their chil- 


dren. The protest attracted wide at- 
tention, and helped to get the laws 
amended. 
“That Wild Boy.” 
Harriet Beecher Stowe was a 


neighbor of the Blackwells in Cincit- 
nati, and had known Mr. Blackwell 
for years as a young fellow’ over- 
flowing with mischief and _ pranks. 
On learning of nis marriage to the 
serious and earnest young reformer, 
she said with astonishment, “Is _ it 
possible that that wild boy has mar- 
ried Lucy Stone!” 
Starts 2000 Libraries. 

Soon after, he moved to New Jer- 
sey, where he engaged in the book 
business, in sugar refining, and in 
real estate, making money in all. In 
1858, while in the book business, he 
introduced into the school districts 
of Illinois nearly two thousand agri- 
cultural libraries. 

The American W. S. A. 

In 1869, with sulia Ward Howe, Col. 
T W. Higginson, Mary A. Livermore, 
William Lloyd Garrison, George Wil- 
liam Curtis, and others, he took part 
in organizing the American Woman 
Suffrage Association, and for’ the 
next 20 years he labored in it inde- 
fatigably, travelling all over’ the 
United States, generally at his own 
expense. 

Devotes Himself to Reform. 

During the first part of his life, he 
was a comparatively poor man, and 





had to give most of his time to busi- 
ness. After 1870, having acquired a 
competence, he was free to devote 
himself to reform. He was the un- 
paid secretary of the American Wom- 
an Suffrage Association for 20 years, 
of the Massachusetts Woman Suf- 
frage Association for 30 years, and of 
the New England Woman Suffrage 
Association from its organization in 
1868 to the time of his death. 
The Woman’s Journal ‘Started. 
When the Woman’s Journal was 
started in Boston in 1870, with Mrs. 
Livermore as_ editor-in-chief, Mr. 
Blackwell and his wire, with Mrs. 
Julia Ward Howe and Col. Higginson, 
were on the editorial staff. Two 
years later, Mrs. Livermore, whose 
time was under increasing demand in 
the lecture field, resigned the editor- 
ship, and Mr. Blackweu and his wife 
(who had raised most of the money 
to start the paper originally) took it 
up. He and his daughter were car- 
rying it on at the time of his deatn. 
When the Woman's Journal was 
started, Mr. Blackwell contributed 
liberally to the new venture, and told 
his wife that he would always help 
the paper financially, but that there 
was one thing he never would do, and 
that was to take upon himself the 
labor of editing it. A few years later, 
however, when an editor was needed 
who would work without salary, he 
went into the harness, and continued 
to wear it for nearly forty years. 
For 40 years he has not missed at- 
tending a National Suffrage Con- 
vention. At the last one, held in 
Seattle in July, he spoke with vigor 
little diminished, besides addressing 
several open-air meetings en route. 
Three Constitutional Conventions. 


He took part in campaigns for 
woman suffrage amendments in Ken- 
sas in 1867, in Vermont in 1870, in 
Colorado in 1876, and later in Michi- 
gan, Nebraska, Rhode Island and 
South Dakota. In 1889, when Wash- 
ington, Montana and North Dakota 


came into the Union as States, he at- 
tended the constitutional convention 
of each—at his own expense, as 
usual—and labored for the adoption 
of woman suffrage. He addressed the 
North Dakota and Montana Conven- 
tions, and the Suffrage Committee of 
that of Washington. The North Da- 
kota Convention, under the influence 
of his eloquence, voted to give wom- 
en full suffrage, but reconsidered and 
limited it to school suffrage. Mon- 
tana gave tax-paying women a vote 
upon all questions submitted to the 
tax-payers. 

He has also done work for woman 


suffrage in Maine, New Hampshire, 
Connecticut, New York, New Jersey, 
Pennsylvania, Delaware, Maryland, 


South Carolina, Missouri, Kentucky, 
Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Wisconsin, 
Iowa, Minnesota, Idaho, Wyoming and 
Oregon. In some States he addressed 
the Legislature, and in others or- 
ganized great conventions and series 


of meetings addressed by  distin- 
guished speakers. In many Nhe 
formed suffrage societies. In the 


early days he and his wife were es- 
pecially active in getting the prop- 
erty laws for married women amend- 


ed in the different New England 
States. 

He was eager to go out and 
“stump” the three Western States 


where suffrage amendments are now 
pending, and seriously discussed with 
his daughter the possibility of his do- 
ing so. The last suffrage meeting 
that he attended was the one at Mar- 
ble House, Newport, on Aug. 24. 

A Man of Resource. 

He was always a man of great 
quickness and resource. When he 
and Mrs. Carrie Chapman Catt were 
lecturing together some years ago in 
South Dakota, they arrived in a town 
where prejudice against woman suf- 
frage was so strong that no hall could 
be had. Mr. Blackwell secured a 
wagon, and stationed it in front of 
the postoffice at the hour when the 
evening mail came in. He and Mrs. 
Catt placed themselves in the cart. 
After ringing a bell until a large 
crowd gathered, Mr. Blackwell in his 
sonorous voice introduced Mrs. Catt, 
and she made her speech. She then 
introduced him and he made his. 
They won over the whole crowd, and 
at the close took a unanimous vote 
for woman suffrage. 

Climbs a Fire-Escape. 

Once an important document was 
wanted in a hurry from the Woman’s 
Journal printing office, which was at 
the top of a high building. It was at 
night, and the doors were locked and 
everyone gone home. Mr. Blackwell 
climbed nimbly up the fire escape 
and got the paper. 

Saves Widow from Deportation. 

When his Armenian man-of-all- 
work sent money to bring over his 
widowed mother, and she was for- 
bidden to land by the immigration 
officers, Mr. Blackwell went straight 
to Washington, saw the head of the 
immigration bureau, and succeeded 
in having her allowed to land. He 
appeared with the necessary papers 
just as the poor old woman was being 
led down to the wharf to be sent back 
to a country where she had no longer 
a single living relative. 

Took No Money. 

Mr. Blackwell, during his 56 years 
of connection with the _ suffrage 
movement, never accepted a dollar of 
salary from either the Suffrage As- 
sociation or the Woman's Journal, 
but on the contrary put money large- 
ly into both. 

Visit to San Domingo. 
He went to San Domingo some 35 





years ago, with Dr. Samuel G. Howe 
and the other commissioners who vis- 
ited that beautiful island at the time 
when it wanted to be annexed to the 
United States. He delighted in the 
scenery of the tropics, and always re- 
gretted that the plan for annexation 
was not carried through. 
Made Beet-Sugar. 

He cherished his father’s wish to 
introduce beet-sugar culture. With 
the help of Geo. S. Hunt of Portland, 
Fred L. Ames and others, he made 
the experiment in Maine, and made 
several hundred thousand pounds of 
sugar. The effort did not succeed in 
Maine, for lack of a sufficient supply 
of beets; but they proved that beet 
sugar could be made profitably in the 
West, and the manufacture has since 
succeeded there. 

Listening for a Spirit. 

His wife’s death almost broke his 
heart. Though not a believer in spir- 
itualism, he would go and sit in her 
room at night, alone in the dark, to 
see if by any possibility her spirit 
might come back to him; but without 
result. 

Always Her Husband 

During his recent trip to the Pacific 
Coast, a. friend, in introducing him to 
someone, said, “This gentleman is the 





husband of Lucy Stone—or was the 
husband of Lucy Stone.” “Is the 
husband of Lucy Stone,” said Mr. 


Blackwell, in a tone of tenderness and 
pride. 
Friend of Humanity. 

His humanitarian interests were 
warm and wide, and his eloquent 
voice was always at the command of 
those who wished to protest against 
oppression. He addressed scores of 
meetings of protest at the time of the 
great Armenian massacres 14 years 
ago, and of late years he has been in 
frequent demand to speak at Faneuil 
Hall meetings in behalf of Russian 
freedom and against Jewish ‘“po- 
groms” and the deportation of politi- 
cal refugees. Despite his great age, 
his addresses on these occasions 
were full of energy and fire, and gen- 
erally called out more applause than 
those of any other speaker. At the 
last such meeting that he attended— 
the one held to welcome Jan Pouren 
after Uncle Sam refused to surrender 
him to Russia—Mr. Blackwell re- 
ceived a greater ovation than Pouren 
himself. His immense _ popularity 
with Armenian and Russian Jewish 
audiences was due in part to his real 
eloquence, in part to their feeling that 
he represented the old ideals of Amer- 
ican liberty. 

A Staunch Republican. 

Mr. Blackwell was an old-line Re- 
publican, and had voted for every 
Republican president. For years he 
used regularly to go as a delegate to 
the National Convention of Republi- 
can Leagues, in order to secure a res- 
olution on the woman question, which 
he generally got. In 1872 he obtained 
the adoption of a mild woman suf- 
frage plank by the National Republi- 
can Convention, and of a strong one 
by the Massachusetts Republican 
Convention. 

One Year in College. 
had not a collegiate education. 
His mother and sisters sent him for 
one year to Kemper College in St. 
Louis, where he distinguished him- 
self as a student, but the straitened 
finances of the family necessitated 
his leaving, to earn money. He had 
great native ability, and despite the 
shortness of his term in college, to 
the end of his life he could recite 
Latin orations by the yard, from 
memory. He was a man of wide read- 
ing and broad general information, 
and a writer of vigorous English. 

Kindness of Heart. 

His kindness of heart and chival- 
ry were great. He helped many poor 
widows and women who had been im- 
posed upon, and was always ready to 
carry their burdens, both literal and 
metaphorical. His whole life was 
marked by deeds of unostentatious 
kindness. He found it hard to say no, 
even to “dead beats,” a number of 
whom haunted his office and general- 
ly secured assistance. 

His kindness of heart was shown 
during his last illness by his solici- 


He 


tude to spare everyone _ trouble. 
“Poor child,” he said of the trained 
nurse, “she has a hard life!” and he 


added, “I pity everybody.” 
His Last Book-Review. 

He left a half-written review of 
“Misery and Its Causes,” by Edward 
T. Devine. Attracted by its title. he 
had sent for the book. The misery 
in the world had impressed itself up- 
on him more and more of late years, 
and he wanted to see what sugges- 
tions could be made for removing 
the causes. 

A Self-Depreciator. 

Persons of uncommon ability often 
get “the big-head,”’ but Mr. Blackwell 
had altogether too low an estimate of 
himself and his doings, and blamed 
himself for many things for which no 
blame could possibly attach to him. 
He reproached himself seriously and 
bitterly for having, as he thought, not 
been a good husband, or a_ good 
father. If he made a_ speech that 
everyone admired, he thought he had 
not done well. If he sent one of his 
forcible letters to the daily press, as 
soon as it was posted he was apt to 
conclude that it was not worth print- 
ing. The American Equal Rights 
Association in 1869 split into the Na- 
tional and American Woman Suffrage 
Associations, which were happily 
united twenty years ago as the Na- 
tional American. Several times of 
late Mr. Blackwell has said that he 
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doubted if the disagreement would 
ever have come to a split but for his 
pugnacity. But, at that time, the dif- 
ferences in both method and princi- 
ple were so serious as to make the 
division inevitable. The American 
wing wanted a movable annual meet- 
ing, and a delegate basis of represen- 
tation from the States. The National 
wing wanted to have the annual 
meeting held always in the same city, 
and to have all the dollar members 
allowed to vote. A cause of much 
more intense feeling was the question 
whether George Francis Train and 
Victoria Woodhull should be invited 
to speak at suffrage conventions, and 
whether the advocacy of woman suf- 
frage should be mixed up with ad- 
vocacy of the peculiar social theories 


promulgated in Woodhull and Claf- 
lin’s Weekly, of which most of the 
suffragists strongly disapproved. 
Those who held opposite views on 
these points could not possibly work 
together; and the powerful aid that 
Mr. Blackwell rendered toward the 
organizing and carrying on of the 
American W. S. A. was one of his 


most important services to the cause. 
Fought Imposition. 

Most people only grumble’ 
imposition. Mr. Blackwell 
fight. Soon after he settled 
chester, the gas company 
him the same amount for a month 
during which the house had _ been 
shut up and no gas burned as for the 
previous month when the _ family 
were at home. He protested, but the 
company refused to modify the bill. 
Mr. Blackwell had the gas taken out 
of the house, and burned kerosene 
for thirty years. Recently a million- 
aire with an exceptional reputation 
for selfish exclusiveness bought up 
nine miles of shore adjoining his 
daughter’s summer place at Chil- 
mark, Martha’s Vineyard, and refused 
to let people walk on the beach. He 
also sought to shut up a road which 
had been in use by the public 
more than a hundred years, 
which led down to the only con- 
venient landing place for a boat on 
the south shore of the island for thir- 
ty miles. Mr. Blackwell encouraged 
his daughter (though she really need- 
ed no encouraging) to fight the mat- 
ter in court, with the result that the 
right of the public to use the road 
and the ancient landing was estab- 
lished. 


under 
would 
in Dor- 
charged 


and 


The Best of Fathers. 

Much has been said, by many dif- 
ferent persons, about Mr. Blackwell's 
virtues as a_ husband. Something 
should also be said about him as a 
father. He was never a rigid disci- 
plinarian—all the discipline had to 
be administered by the other parent 
—but he was the tenderest and most 
self-sacrificing of fathers, the most 
delightful of playmates, and the most 
wonderful spinner of fairy-tales_ in 
the world. These fairy-stories were 
serials, continued week after week, 
and sometimes even month after 
month. They were made up as he 
went along, on the spur of the mo- 
ment; and day after day, with an un- 


failing flow of fancy, they were 
poured into the eager ears of the 
little girl who trotted beside him. 
They were fully equal to “The Ad- 
ventures of suce in Wonderland.” 
When I related to Mrs. Julia Ward 
Howe a few of the incidents from 


these early tales which still linger in 

my memory, she was so struck by 

them that she asked me to write them 

out for Mrs. Laura E. Richards, and 

see if she might not like to weave 

them into some of her story-books. 
His Wit and Fun. 

The younger generation of suffra- 
gists, who have known Mr. Blackwell 
only in later years, after age and be- 
reavement had lessened his vitality 
and somewhat lowered even his 
buoyant spirits, can have no concep- 
tion of what he was in his prime. To 
the last, he was kindly, bright and 
genial, and much beloved; it was a 
pleasure to see what general and 
genuine sorrow was felt at his death, 
by all sorts of persons, even those 
who had had only casual business 
dealings with him. But in his earlier 
manhood he was a great power, a 
man of extraordinary executive abil- 
ity, great talents and remarkable per- 
sonal magnetism. He was typically “s 
man who does things.” Above all, he 
bubbled over constantly, like an ef- 
fervescing soda-water bottle, with an 
exhilarating flood of the wildest jokes 
and fun. He kept everybody laugh- 
ing, and, as everybody likes to laugh, 
he was a general favorite. He had 
such beautiful teeth that his friends 
used to call him “Carker,” after the 
villain in “Dombey and Son,” who 
presented so magnificent a dental dis- 
play. His tendency to make fun was 
ineradicable; he joked with the doc- 
tor during his last illness. 

Children adored him; it was always 
a festive occasion with them when he 
came. 

His Clubs. 

He was a member of the Massachu- 
setts Club, the Republican Club, the 
Twentieth Century Club and the Vic- 
torian Club, and was much _ appre- 
ciated as a speaker in all. 

Birthday Celebrations. 

The celebrations of his seventieth 
and eightieth birthdays were notable 
occasions, bringing together a large 
representation of the best remaining 
representatives of old New England. 
There were cordial tributes from Mrs. 


Howe, Senator Hoar, Hon. John D. 
Long, Mrs. Mary A. Livermore, Rev, 
Charles G. Ames, and others. Wil- 


liam -Lloyd Garrison said: 
Mr. Garrison’s Tribute. 


His birthdays come and go, hardy think of him 


for 





jif he belonged to the past. 


annuals that challenge small atten- 
tion, until the decade anniversary 
flowers out, and we find tongue to 
praise the vigor and beauty of the 
plant. 
Unfailing Cheeriness. 

Next to a reformer’s supreme faith 

in the justice of his cause is abiding 


cheerfulness, that unfailing charac- 
teristic of our guest. He fits the 
Browning test of one who “never 


dreamed, though right were worsted, 
wrong would triumph.’ Up and 
down the land he has carried the 
word of duty and of hope, his ringing 
voice giving assurance of a buoyant 
spirit, rare in age and not too plenti- 
ful in youth. He never generated de- 
spondency, and his presence soon dis- 
pelled it. Disappointed expectations 
and legislative defeats have been 
constant factors in the suffrage 
movement. The arguments for self- 
government are so strong, the defen- 
sive reasoning of the remonstrants so 
feeble, the facts where equal voting 
has been tried are so convincing, 
that it is impossible not to feel 
chilled when crass committees and 
Legislatures are impervious to them 
all. Then when the adverse action 
sends down the temperature of the 
elect, the smiling optimist who edits 
the Woman's Journai is unperturbed, 
and lays out new plans for the next 
season. 

“What though the soul be vexed! she 
can forget 

of an hour; 
things last.” 


Cares only the great 


Broad Sympathies. 
is his virtue that the conduct of 
his special cause does not diminish 
his interest in every struggle for 
human freedom. He breaks a lance 
for all down-trodden and oppressed 
peoples. Wherever a protest against 
tyranny is called for, you may be 
sure that Mr. Blackwell will answer 
“Adsum.” When he does his sleep- 
ing, who can tell? Tonight an Ar- 
menian meeting may claim his pres- 
ence, tomorrow Russian exiles enlist 
his aid; if the Chinese are in the 
toils of persecution, he counts him- 
self among their friends. When his 
fellow citizens rise against the coal 
monopoly, he is at Faneuil Hall to 
make the rousing speech of the occa- 
sion. When prejudice against the 
Negro and lynching horrors are to be 
denounced, his eloquent indignation 
is assured. 
Varied Interests. 

Indeed, it is difficult to think of any 
vital public question upon which he 
has not expressed his earnest convic- 
tion. He abhors Imperialism, advo- 
cates with enthusiasm reciprocity and 
freer trade, is numerous at the State 
House committee hearings, day or 
evening, to speak the humanitarian 
word on topics of wide diversity. Per- 
vasive, patient, modest, direct, kind 
in his judgments, and possessed of 
saving humor, he moves among his 


It 


antagonists without exciting rancor 
or having the capacity to cherish it 
himself. 


Having finished his four-score years 
with juvenile freshness, he celebrates 
the beginning of his eighty-first year 
by helping organize a movement for 
the Initiative and Referendum. _In- 
corrigible, indefatigable, indispensa- 
ble citizen of Boston! How fortunate 
for us that he was early transplanted 
from English Bristol, with no anti-im- 
migration barriers or chloroforming 
Oslers to rob American progress of 
such a continuing contributor! What 
stock and fibre has the old world sent 
us! 

Helping His Fellows. 

I forbear dwelling upon services 

rendered by this tender-hearted man 


to fellow beings in trouble. Where 
so many content themselves with 


sympathetic words or gifts of money, 
he has given himself, spending his 
time and vitality in procuring redress 
or aid. In his long journey through 
the world, how many forlorn and 
shipwrecked brothers have’ taken 
heart again from meeting him! To 
lend a hand to an individual or a 
cause that needs assistance is his re- 
ligion. And Nature, loving of her 
own, has generously replenished his 
spent strength with fresh vigor. 

Although so closely associated with 
a wife and daughter of distinction, he 
shines by no reflected light. Chival- 
rous and devoted to the limit of self- 
effacement, his individuality was 
never weakened. Fate granted him a 
happy environment, and a home 
which flippant sneerers at woman’s 
rights, or dull ones, like a certain ex- 
President, would do well to note. 

I know how distasteful all eulogy 
is to our self-depreciating friend, 
whose path of escape we have cut 
off; but those in daily contact with 
this unresting but not unrestful per- 
sonality, will know that exaggera- 
tion of Mr. Blackwell's virtues is not 
a fault of this imperfect tribute. May 
he accept it as only an expression of 
love and respect, with ten years of 
accumulated interest which delicacy 
forbids us to compound! 


Prof. Hayes’s Tribute. 

Prof. Ellen Hayes of Wellesley Col- 
lege told of the wonderful change in 
the status and spirit of women in 
the last half century. She added: 

“We know what women have had to 
do with it; but when we come to 
name the men, I cannot readily think 
of any one man living who is respon- 
sible for more of this change than 
the one who is our guest tonight. 
Mr. Blackwell has been spoken of as 
He talked 
But I always 
belonging to the 


himself. 
as 


in that way 








future. He is one of the youngest 
mer I know. He seems to me, more 
perhaps than almost any man I 


know, and that is saying a great deal, 
to represent in himself, in his charac- 
ter and life, the elements of that ideal 
man whom we women love and rev- 
erence and admire. I mean he pos- 
sesses the quality of brotherliness, of 
helpfulness, of fair play, of justice, 
of comradeship. He has those ele- 
ments that belong to our highest 
ideal. We cannot imagine ourselves 
ever getting beyond the point where 
we shall desire and admire these 
qualities. I think the nation may 
congratulate itself if in 1995 the av- 
erage young man has come anywhere 


near following the example set by 
this young man. . He represents what 
our best young women are looking 


forward to. 
An Equal Rights Home. 

“IT never went to the home of Lucy 
Stone and Henry B. Blackwell with- 
out wishing that [I had with me half 
a thousand of the young women of 
Wellesley, just to let them see what 
is possible. Those girls do not need 
to be converted to suffrage, but I 
have wished that they might all see 
what a home can be when the man 
and the woman stand together as 
equals, walking hand in hand. Today 
if there is 

‘A voice on every wave, a sound on 


every sea, 
The watchword of the brave, the 
anthem of the free,’ 
without much difficulty you may hear 
in that voice the tones of Henry B. 
Blackwell.” 
Mrs. Livermore, in presenting him 
a silver pitcher in behalf of the 
Massachusetts W. S. A., said: 


Mrs. Livermore’s Tribute. 

Mr. Blackweil and I have worked 
together for nearly half a_ century. 
We have gone anywhere and every- 
where for woman suffrage. What a 
noble band of fellow workers were 
with us—Curtis, Beecher, Foulke, 
Hoar, Phillips, the Fosters, the 
Whites, the Bradwells—oh, what a 
galaxy of greatness, love and earnest- 
ness rises up before me as I recall 
the names! Every word Mr. Garri- 
son has said of Mr. Blackwell can be 
endorsed by every one who has 
worked with him. Gentle, kind, wit- 
ty, waggish (when Mr. Garrison just 
now called him _ incorrigible, Mr. 
Blackwell whispered to me, “Incorri- 
gible is good!” and while he has been 
sitting here beside me this evening, 
he has been doing his utmost to per- 
suade me to go out to Oregon!), I 
cannot say half that ought to be said 
of his character; his brotherliness, 
his fraternal spirit, always delighted 
to help everybody he can. We all 
feel so toward him; but some of us 
are older, have worked with him 
longer, and know him better. Many 
of those whom I have mentioned are 


gone, and we walk with them no 
longer. We are here tonight to give 
him an expression of our regard 


which will be permanent, and which 
will bring us all up before him. So 
I am asked to present to Mr. Black- 
well, as a token of our love and es- 
teem, this silver pitcher. 

In response, Mr. Blackwell said 
part: 


in 


Mr. Blackwell’s Response. 

These greetings of friends and co- 
workers have taken me by surprise. 
This beautiful present has come to 
me unexpectedly. (1 hope it will not 
create distrust of my temperance 
principles among the members of the 
W. C. T. U.) I need not say that 
I am deeply touched by these ex- 
pressions of regard. As I have lis- 
tened to the too generous apprecia- 
tion voiced by Mrs. Livermore and 
Mr. Garrison, I should have felt a 
sense of humiliation had I not re- 
garded it as a tribute to the noble 
women with whom I have been asso- 
ciated and with whom I have labored. 
To them I owe all that I have been 
enabled to accomplished—so I accept 
your praises as due to my mother, 
wife, sisters and daughter, to Mrs. 
Livermore, Mrs. Howe, Mrs. Catt, the 
many noble women I see before me, 
and other admirable women and men 
who have passed away. 

Marvellous Frogress. 

As I look back some sixty years 
and think of Lucy Stone on her re- 
turn from Oberlin in 1847, without 
money, without co-workers, going 
from town to town, gathering a few 
persons in some room or vestry to 
hear her plea for the oppréssed 
woman and the hunted slave, tacking 
up her small handbills with a stone 
taken from the wayside, I am amazed 
at the growth of public sentiment in 
favor of our reform. True, we have 
not yet secured full suffrage for 
Massachusetts women; but we have 
greatly changed their legal, social, 
educational and industrial position. 
Already full woman suffrage is estab- 
lished upon 300,000 square miles of 
American soil. In four States, con- 
taining 42 times the area of Massa- 
chusetts, with over a million popula- 





tion, our work is already accom- 
plished. The movement has become 
national and international. It is be- 


ginning to lift up the women of the 

entire world. Well may we hold our 

festival in Faneuil Hall tonight! 
Votes for Women Needed. 


But we cannot aftord to be a “mu- 
tual admiration society’; there is 
work still to do. Peace and arbitra- 


tion at home and abroad have still to 


be established. Equality of condi- 
tions between women and men has 
yet to be achieved. The growing 
control of legislation by industrial 


monopolies has converted our repub- 
lic into a plutocracy. Never before 


ltoo hastened home. 





were women so much needed as 
voters. When in some States ma- 
jorities are manufactured by whole- 
sale bribery, tne only remedy lies in 
an extension of the suffrage. We 
never shall have good government 
until it is made by men and women— 


a constituency too numerous to be 
bribed and too independent to be 
coerced, The first of all reforms is 
the political enfranchisement' of 
women. 

He mentioned his assurance to 


Lucy Stone that, if she would marry 
him, together they could do as much 
or more for the cause than she could 
do alone. He added: “If she had 
not believed tnat it might be so, she 
never would nave married. There- 
fore, am I not under honorable obli- 
gation to devote every energy of mind 
and body to make that promise good, 
knowing, as I do, that all I can do in 
a lifetime will not do as much as she 





did in the first three years after I 
knew her?” 
Mr. Blackwell ascribed the credit 


for all he had done to his wife, “the 
gentlest and most heroic of women,” 
and added: “If you wonder that I 
am an advocate of woman suffrage, 
let me tell you that all I am in the 
world that is worthy of esteem is due 
to my mother, my sisters and my 
wife.” 

Rey. Charles G. Ames characterized 
him as “a Knight of the Golden Rule, 
a hero of humanity.” 


In Jamaica Earthquake. 


Mr. Blackwell was in the Jamaica 
earthquake, After he and his party 
had escaped from the _ half-ruined 


hotel, he went back within its totter- 
ing walls three times to bring away 
their belongings, making the last trip 
to rescue some dresses of his sister- 
in-law and niece, 
More Brother than Father. 

Most men of 84 lean upon their 
children. To the very last, I leaned 
upon him. In giving active help, he 
was more like a younger brother 
than a father. At whatever hour of 
day or night I came home from a 
journey, 1 always found him waiting 
for me on the platform at the station, 
and he always insisted on carrying 
the bags and bundles. I remember 
with self-reproach how heavy they 
often were. He attended to all the 
business of the Woman's Journal, 
though of late years I had been able 
to relieve him of most of the editorial 


work. He also attended to all the 
business relating to our own proper- 
ty, and carried on real estate trans- 
actions in addition. 
Active to the Last. 
Only the Sunday before he was 


taken ill, he walked three miles over 
rough and smooth, along the cliffs on 
the south shore of Martha’s Vineyard 
in the early morning, and in the after- 
noon made an adventurous voyage in 
a very slender canoe through the old 
Herring Creek running from Squib- 
nocket pond to Menemsha, a weird 
and rather grewsome trip, which he 
thoroughly enjoyed. 
Takes a Chill. 

He retained his brightness and 
activity up to the time of his last ill- 
ness. On Friday, Aug. 27, he was in- 
vited by Hon. Eugene N. Foss to his 
summer home at Cohasset, to talk 
over with a few friends a plan for 
tariff reform, in which Mr. Black- 
well was much interested. He great- 
ly enjoyed the trip, but got thorough- 
ly chilled, from having left home too 
lightly clad, and the next day was 
seized with inflammation of the 
bowels, which led to his death on the 
afternoon of Sept. 7. 

Mrs. Catt’s Letter. 

The last letter he heard read aloud 

was one from Mrs. Catt, speaking in 


high terms of his services to the 
‘ause. He said, “Dear Mrs. Catt!” 
and recalled how his wife on _ her 


death bed had said, “Send a hundred 


dollars to Mrs. Catt” (then working 
for the amendment in Colorado); 
“she has a level head!” 


No Last Words. 

His illness was so sharp and sud- 
den that there were no leave-takings 
or farewells. I was absent at Chil- 
mark. He asked that I should not be 
told of his illness, but I was notified 
He was already 
too weak to talk much. He ex- 
pressed sorrow that 1 had taken the 
trouble to come home. Then he said 
he hoped I was not going to march in 
a woman-suffrage torchlight proces- 
sion, which a report in a Boston daily 





paper had announced (without any 
foundation) was about to be _ held. 
After that, the words were few and 


brief. It troubled him to see me sit- 
ting by him doing nothing—he 
thought it must be dull for me—and 
he would say faintly, “Read your 
novel, dear; go and read your novel!’ 
and I would have to withdraw to a 
little distance and take a book. He 


said that as he lay there he thought 


with pleasure of his recent visit to 
the Vineyard, an island he always 
loved. 

Mr. Blackwell seemed to rally 


from his attack, and was reported to 
have recovered, but the illness later 


took an unfavorable turn. 
Passed Away Peacefully. 
Devoted relatives were with him, 
he had two excellent nurses, and 


everything possible was done. 

“How strong you are!” he said to 
one of the nurses, as she lifted him 
in her vigorous arms, the day before 
his death. It was appropriate that 
he, who had fought so brave a fight 
for women, should have the help of a 
strong and tender woman in the 


weakness of his last hours. 


He after 





peacefully, 


passed away 





lying for a long time unconscious. 
To Be Cremated. 

Mr. Blackwell left directions that 
his remains should be cremated. The 
idea of cremation was rather repug- 
nant to him, but he wished to follow 
the example of his wife, to whose 
memory he was devoted. He had had 
an urn made for her ashes, large 
enough to hold his also. 

Memorial Meeting Later. 

A very simple funeral service will 
take place this afternoon at the Walk 
Hill crematory. Later in the fall, a 
memorial meeting will be held. 

A Box Coffin. 

Mr. Blackwell strongly disapproved 
of show and expense at funerals. He 
had repeatedly impressed it upon me 
that when he passed away he wished 
to have only a simple pine box. I 
felt in duty bound to carry out his 
wishes, although to the distress of 
other near and dear relatives. They 
thought it would look if we were 
not showing proper respect to one 
whom we all alike desired to honor. 
But it seemed to me that the truest 
respect is obedience. 

He is survived by two Dr. 
Elizabeth Blackwell of Hastings, 
England, aged 87 (the first woman 
to graduate as a physician), and Dr. 
Emily Blackwell of Montclair, 
N. J., aged 83, for many years Dean 
of the Women’s Medical College of 
the New York Infirmary; one broth- 
er, Mr. George W. Blackwell of Cam- 
bridge, Mass., aged 76; a widowed 
sister-in-law, Rev. Antoinette Brown 
Blackwell, of Elizabeth, N. J., aged 84, 
the first woman to be ordained a min- 
ister, and one daughter, Miss Alice 
Stone Blackwell. 

A Happy Escape. 

Sincere as is the mourning of those 
who loved him, we have reason to be 
glad for his sake that he was spared 
a long period of invalidism and help- 
lessness, which would have been in- 
tolerable to a man of his active and 
independent temperament. He was 
able to be active and useful up to the 
very last. 

Kept the Flag Flying. 

When Lady Henry Somerset and 
Frances E. Willard spoke at the open- 
ing of the Suffrage Fair in Boston in 
1894, Miss Willard said: 

“Why have I come here tonight? 
Not merely for the sake of this cause, 
though it is very near to my heart; 
not merely to increase the money re- 
ceipts of the Fair, though I hope it 
will; but because a man asked me— 
a man with whom I do not agree in 
politics, a man whose party is not 
mine, but a man whom I regard as 
one of the noblest knights of the new 
chivalry. His name shall be brilliant 
as an electric light, when generations 
of men who say ‘Henry B. Blackwell 
has wasted his life,” have passed 
away and been forgotten. When the 
dear wife and mother had breathed 
her last, and the bereaved family 
went down from that chamber of 
death, this man said to his daughter, 
‘We must try to keep Mamma’s flag 
flying’; and I am here tonight to 
show my loyalty and try to lift that 
flag just a little higher.” 

The flag which he worked so faith- 
fully to keep flying is now floating on 
every breeze. Year by year the list 
of States and countries where it 
flies is lengthened, and will go on 
lengthening. As Garibaldi said to 
Josephine FE. Butler: “Remember 
that, though we pass away, and the 
leaders of a cause fall one by one, 
principles never die; they are eter- 
nal, world-wide and unchangeable.” 

A. S. B. 


as 


sisters, 





STATE CORRESPONDENCE. 


California. 





The new law to protect girls be- 
tween the ages of sixteen and eigh- 
teen years has just been declared 
void by the Appellate Court, when 
the application of George Kinkle for 
release on habeas corpus came up 
for a hearing. Kinkle’s arrest was 
made a test of the law, and the ac- 
quittal of at least six more men will 
follow his release. 

He is forty-three years old, and 
was arrested at the Colorado House 
in the company of Maud Walker, aged 
seventeen, with whom he had eluped 
from Point Richmond. 

The court held off-hand that the 
law prescribes sixteen years as the 
age-limit of protection. The new ju- 
venile law prosecutes any adult who 
is responsible for deliberately mis- 
leading either a boy or girl into any 
crime. It entrusts such children to 
the care of the juvenile court until 
eighteen. The court held that Kin- 
kle, in eloping with the girl, commit- 
ted no offence under the law, and 
therefore cannot be prosecuted. The 
Probation Committee, represented in 
court by Attorney J. M. Pringle, was 
greatly disappointed at the result, as 
the new law would strike at the 
white-slave trade. 

S. A. will hold its 
Stockton, Oct. 


The California E. 
State Convention 
1 and 2. 


in 


The Berkeley P. 
count of its large increase in mem- 
bership, has been divided into four 
sections, each representing a division 
of the city. 

At its dnnual meeting, held 

(Continued on Page 148.) 


E. Club, on ac- 


Aug. 
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A HELPER OF WOMEN. 


By John Greenleaf Whittier. 








Never woman in her suffering saw 
A helper tender, true and brave as 
he. 


Lifting her burden of unrighteous 
law, 
He shames the boast of ancient 


chivalry. 
“DEATH HAS NO PART IN HIM 
ANY MORE.” 


By Algernon Charles Swinburne. 


each man his handiwork, unto 
each his crown, 
The just Fate gives; 
Whoso takes the world’s life on him 
and his own lays down, 
He, dying so, lives. 


Unto 


Whoso bears the whole heaviness of 
the wronged world’s weight 
And puts it by, 
It is well with him suffering, though 
he face man’s fate; 
How should he die? 


Seeing death has no part in him any 
more, no power 
Upon his head; 
He has bought his eternity with a lit- 
tle hour, 
And is not dead. 


For an hour, if ye look for him, he is 
no more found— 
For one hour's space; 
Then ye lift up your eyes to him and 
behold him crowned, 
A deathless face. 


On the mountains of memory, by the 
world’s well-springs, 
In all men’s eyes, 
Where the light of the life of him is 
on all past things, 
Death only dies. 


TO HENRY B. BLACKWELL. 


By William Lloyd Garrison. 


(Read at the celebration of Mr. 
Blackwell's 70th birthday.) 
Three score and ten the Psalmist 


seemed to think 
proper time for 
mortal 
To leave this world of grinding cares, 
and shrink 
Away from earthly life to heavenly 
portal. 


The almost every 


Since David sang, the psalm of 
human life 
Has grown with passing years 


divinely sweeter, 
And, though we cannot conquer death 


by strife, 
Our psalm of life is sung in longer 
metre. 





Who oft decline to taste his judg- 
ment’s chalice, 
They know his innate worth, his lofty 


ends, 
His sunny temper with no taint of 
malice. 
Fate mated him with on* whose 


name revered 
Shall, in the years 
grow in lustre; 
Mate, lover, helpmeet, comrade most 
endeared, 
What virtues round 
union cluster! 


to come, still 


that rarest 


Not Bayard, chivalrous and void of 
fear, 
Nor Sidney, knight of noble blood 
and bearing, 
Were more devoted to a duty clear, 
Or more unselfish in their love and 


daring. 


our friends battled for the 
world’s great cause, 
The legal wrongs of womanhood re- 
dressing, 
Just Heaven was kind to those who 
kept her laws, 
And in their daughter sent a price- 
less blessing. 


While 


As at this milestone of your life we 
rest 
moment, friend 
hands extending, 
Our prayer is that your eyes may yet 
be blest 
With woman's triumph, 
journey's ending. 


A beloved, our 


ere your 





MRS. PANKHURST COMING. 





Headquarters of the Equality League 
of N. Y. Supporting Women, 
43 East 22d St., 
New York, N. Y. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

I am glad to be able to assure your 
good suffrage readers that Mrs. Pank- 
hurst will sail from Liverpool on the 
Caronia, Oct. 12. 

Before she leaves the other side, 
three great demonstrations will take 
place. In Edinburgh, on Oct. 9, will 
be a procession, organized by “Gen- 
eral” Drummond, who carried out the 
mighty Hyde Park demonstration of 
a year ago. Glasgow will show Mrs. 
Pankhurst what it can do on Oct. 10, 
and will give the great 
leader a rousing farewell on Oct. 11. 

It is to be hoped that Suf- 
frage Association will send a deputa- 
tion to welcome Mrs. Pankhurst at 
the dock on the arrival of the Caronia 
at New York, Oct. 18. 

In her last letter to me, dated Aug. 
18, Mrs. Pankhurst says: 

“We are very busy organizing our 


Liverpool 


every 


must return with me to see the fight 
for yourself.” 
I trust we will all bend our efforts 


to fulfill Mrs. Pankhurst’s wish and 
“make the most” of her. Let us have 
pluck, and take in each town the big- 
gest auditorium availiable. We can 
fill it, if it is known that the founder 
of the suffragette movement is to be 
heard. We can meet the expense by 
making our appeal direct to the audi- 
Let us have faith and courage! 
Cordially yours, 
Harriot Stanton Blatch. 


ence, 


Aug. 30. 





WOMAN SAVES 100 LIVES. 


To the heroism of Mrs. John Camer- 
on of St. Peter’s Dome, more than 100 
the Short Line train, 
wrecked in Colorado, prob- 
ably owe their lives, for it was she 
who saved the train. 


Mrs. Cameron was picking flowers 
on the mountain when she saw a huge 
boulder, weighing probably 10 tons, 
rolling down the mountain side. She 
knew that the Short Line train was 
due in a few minutes and reached the 
track in time to signal the engineer, 
who slowed up sufficiently to prevent 
what would have been a disastrous ac- 
cident. As it was, the engine struck 
the rock, and with several coaches 
was derailed, but no one save the fire- 
man was seriously injured, and he 
will recover. The train was held up 
seven hours until the roadbed could 
be cleared. 

Mrs. Cameron is the wife of a well- 
known prospector and has lived at St. 
Peter’s Dome several years. She is 
suffering from nervous shock and has 
been on the verge of prostration ever 
since the accident. 


passengers on 
recently 





WOMEN IN THE CHURCHES. 


Rev. Mary Gerard Andrews of Oma- 
of the Nebraska W. S. 
A., is about to move to Minneapolis. 
She expects to make her home there 
for the next three years, in order to 


ha, President 


be near her son, Rollin Andrews, who 


will enter the law school of the Min- 
nesota State University, after grad- 
uating with honor fron the Iowa 
State College at Ames. An Omaha 
paper says of her: 

Mrs. Andrews, since her arrival 
here in 1888, has occupied many 


offices of trust and prominence in the 
various women’s organizations in the 
city and State. 

Prior to that time, as Miss Mary 
Gerard, she was pastor of the Uni- 
versalist church at Morrison, Ill, for 
four years, resigning her pastora‘e 
the fall before her marriage to Judge 
I. R. Andrews to take a post-graduate 


rolled, and 26 delegates chosen to 
represent tae society at the State 
Convention. 


New York. 


The New York State Convention 


will open at Troy, Oct. 20. 
Harlem Equal Rights League. 


The Harlem Equal Rights League, 
as in former years, has determined 
to bring the question of woman suf- 
frage into all the political meetings 
in this city from now to election day. 

In accordance with its plan of agi- 
tating the question, the League sent 
me as a delegate to the ratification 
meeting of the Socialist party held at 
Cooper Union on Aug. 27. I attended 
the meeting and stood one hour in 
line, wearing the sandwich, “Women 
Vote in Colorado, Utah, Idaho, Wyom- 
ing Why Not in New York?” 
Cooper Union faces on a square 
crossed by four of the busiest street- 
ear lines of this city. For one hour 
or more, the passengers in these cars, 
going home from their work, had an 
opportunity of reading the sandwich 
sign. When the doors opened at 7.30 
P. M., the crowd went in with a rush, 
and so did the sandwich, woman and 
all. After several preliminary 
speeches, Cassidy, the Socialist can- 
didate for Mayor, got up to speak. 
He talked of everything in the plat- 
form, but had not a word to say on 
the plank for woman suffrage. At 
the close of his speech, I got up and 
asked him to declare himself publicly 
on that question. The chairman tried 
to answer for him, but I insisted that 


Cassidy, as the candidate, should 
answer. The crowd in the hall sup- 
ported me, and called out “Answer 


her! Answer her!” Mr. Cassidy then 
stepped forward and said he was in 
favor of woman suffrage, and if elect- 
ed would work for it. 

Every woman throughout this coun- 
try can do the same in her local 
political campaigns. Stir things up 
in your community. Do not be afraid 
of the crowd. If you treat them 
squarely, they will treat you squarely. 
If you get the crowd with you, it will 
be the politicians who will be afraid 
lof you. 





Maud Malone, 





President Harlem Equal _ Rights 
| League. 
NOTES AND NEWS. 
The sixth International Trades 


Union Congress at Paris, France, has 
adopted resolutions appealing to the 
labor unionists of the world to strike 
for the abolition of war. 

Prof. Frances Squire Potter, the 
new National Corresponding Secre- 
tary of the N. A. W. S. A., writes un- 
der the pen names of Frances Squire. 
The title of her novel, published by 
Little, Brown & Co., is “The Balling- 
tons,’ not “The Barringtons,” as re- 





HUMOROUS. 


It was little Alfred's first ride in a 
sleeper. He had thought it great fun 
when he was popped into the upper 


berth. But in the night a sorry little 
voice called, “Mamma, take me 
down! I dont like sleeping 'way up 


chimney!” 


The priest noticed that the Lenten 


discourses on faith and morals had 
failed to reform one of his parish- 
ioners, and he took him to task. “Ah, 


father,” the culprit answered, “I can 
manage the faith right enough, but 


the morals beat me!” 


Some influential men were trying 
persuade a statesman to a risky 
He answered, “Gentlemen, I 
expect to get into some hot water 
during my term of office, but you 
must excuse me from stepping into a 
bucket from which I can see the 
steam rising.” 


to 
course. 





“James,” said the teacker, “I wish 
you would not come to school with 
such very dirty hands. What would 
you say if I came to school with hands 
like that?” 

“T wouldn’t say anything,’ was the 
prompt reply. “I'd be too polite.”— 
New York World. 


A. little girl was shown a picture of 
Charles Dickens. Soon after, she 
showed it to her elder sister, saying, 
“Sister, see! This is a picture of Mr. 
Darn.” 

Her sister replied, “No dear, that is 
Mr. Dickens.” 

“Well,” said Josephine, “I knew it 
was some kind of a swear-word.”’—The 
Delineator. 


FLOWERS 


EITHER loose or made up into beautiful 
and artistic arrangements for any purpose 
required at most reasonable prices. We 
also offer helpful suggestions. Telephone 
orders very carefully attended to 


J. NEWMAN & SONS, 24 TREMONT ST. 


(Tel. 4410 Main) 





— 


NEW EDITION 


A VINDICATION of the 
RIGHTS OF WOMAN 


With Strictures on Political and 
Moral Subjects 


3y MARY WOLLSTONECRAFT 
New Edition with an Introduction by 
Mrs. HENRY FAWCETT 
Cloth, $1.00 delivered 


20th CENTURY PUBLISHING CO. 


2 WEST 16th STREET NEW YORK 
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Yet, while he would decapitate that 
race 
With scimitar of speech and words 
of vigor, 
He would not harm an insect to its 
face, 
Or ever pull the musket’s deadly 
trigger. 


Though circumstances close to him 
the door 
That leads to place or power in a 
party, 
He is a politician to the core, 
And yields the G. O. P. allegiance 
hearty. 


But, though at times he tries his 
trusty friends, 





leaflets from the last election, and 
one from this, to show how our op- 
position is feared. At last we have 
forced the suffrage question to the 
forefront of politics. Our dear pris- 
oners are fighting in prison for decent 
treatment of political prisoners. 
After a week of resistance and prison 
clothes and solitary confinement, to- 
morrow they begin a hunger strike. 
I am very anxious about them. I 
know they will carry it through, for 
they have splendid courage, but the 
cost is terrible. Mrs. Wallace Dun- 
lop, who was released after four days’ 
fast, is still very weak. I have a 
wonderful story to tell of courage, sac- 
rifice and endurance on the part of 
women. We have reason to be proud 
of our sex. If I come to you, you 





movement coming from San Francis- 
co and Oakland. The address of the 
afternoon was by Mrs. Elinor Carlisle, 
the first woman member of the 
Berkeley Board of Education. She 
spoke on the needs of the schools, ad- 
vocating the playgrounds movement, 
and the taking over of the kindergar- 
tens by the city. Mrs. Carlisle 
dwelt on the importance of looking 
after the children’s physical health. 
Other addresses were given by O. G. 
May, Mrs. Keith and Mrs. Helen 
Moore, a prominent educator of San 
Francisco. 

The society indorsed the anti-cigar- 
ette movement, and discussed plans 
for carrying on the work more effec- 
tively during the coming year. 

Twenty new members were en- 








MISS M. 


seashore and automobiling. 








THE RED GLOVE SHOP 
S22 BOYLSTON STREET 


IS OPENING TAFFETA FLANNEL WAISTS, 
a new material, delightfully thin, and unshrinkable, 
yet washes like a cotton waist—comes in all colors, 
and is made to Miss Fisk’s order, for the mountains, 


Fr. FISK 
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